THE CURIOSITY-SHOP. 


By Clifford Howard. 


A HORSE PROBLEM. 

Once a farmer who had a number of valuable horses, 
when he died, left his horses to his three sons to be 
divided as follows: James, the eldest, was to receive one- 
half; John was to have one-fourth, and little Jacob, the 
youngest, was to get the “ remaining sixth. ” When the 
horses were counted it was found that there were just 
eleven of them. Now, according to the will, James was 
entitled to one-half of them; but as one-half of eleven is 
five and a half, James was in a fix. John was no better 
off, because his share of one-fourth would give him two 
horses and three-fourths of a horse, while little Jacob’s 
portion would be only one whole horse and five-sixths of 
a horse. To chop the horses into fractions was not to be 
thought of. The boys puzzled over the problem a long 
time, but were unable to solve it; so at last they called 
upon a kind neighbor and asked him if he could help 
them out of their difficulty. This neighbor was a very 
smart and very good old man, and he told the boys he 
would be over the next day and straighten the matter 
for them. So the following morning the eleven horses 
were driven out into a field and placed in a row, and 
pretty soon the old neighbor came along leading one of 
his horses, which he put at the end of the line. Then 
there were twelve horses altogether. Next he turned 
to the eldest son, and he said: “James, my boy, you 
may take the first six horses in the row, because six are 
one-half of twelve; and that’s your share.*’ Then he 
told John to take the next three. horses, “because,” said 
he, “ three are one-fourth of twelve; and that *s your 
share.” “ And now, Jake,” said he to the youngest son, 
“ you may take the next two , because two are one-sixth 
of twelve; and that *s your share.** 

So James received six, John received three, and Jacob 
received two, making a total of exactly eleven horses; 
and before the boys could recover from their astonish¬ 
ment, the kind old neighbor got up on his horse and 
rode away. 

“ uncle SAM.” 

When we talk of the United States government in a 
familiar sort of way we call it “ Uncle Sam ”; and you 
have often seen pictures of Uncle Sam — a long, lean, 
old-fashioned Yankee, with a high hat and with a swal¬ 
low-tail coat and breeches marked with the stars and 
stripes of the flag. The way in which the United States 
came to be called Uncle Sam is this: 

During the war of 1812 the United States govern¬ 
ment entered into a contract with a man by the name of 
Elbert Anderson to furnish supplies to the army. When 


the United States buys anything from a contractor, an 
inspector is always appointed to see that the goods are 
what the contract calls for, and that the government 
gets full value. In this case the government appointed 
a man by the name of Samuel Wilson, who was always 
called “ Uncle Sam *’ by those who knew him. He in¬ 
spected every package and cask that came from Elbert 
Anderson, the contractor, and if he found that the con¬ 
tents were all right, the package or cask was marked 
with the letters “ E. A.— U. S.”—the initials of the 
contractor and of the United States. The man whose 
duty it was to do this marking was a jovial sort of fel¬ 
low, and when somebody asked him what these letters 
meant, he said they stood for Elbert Anderson and 
Uncle Sam. Everybody, including “ Uncle Sam *’ Wilson 
himself, thought this was a very good joke; and by and 
by it got into print, and before the end of the war it was 
known all over the country; and that is the way the 
United States received its name of “ Uncle Sam.” 

Mr. Wilson, the original “ Uncle Sam,” died at Troy, 
N. Y., in 1854, at the age of eighty-four. 

SHAKING HANDS. 

When we meet a friend we shake hands, and we al¬ 
ways shake with the right hand, because we have been 
taught that it is not proper to offer the left one; but very 
few of us ever stop to ask where this custom of shaking 
bands came from, and why it is the right hand is used. 

Like most other customs, shaking hands originally had 
an important meaning and served a useful purpose, 
which is now generally forgotten. Before people had 
become as peaceable as they are now, nearly every man 
always carried a sword or dagger, so that he might be 
ready to fight at a moment’s notice; for in those days 
people were easily insulted, and it did not take much 
to start a quarrel. Under these circumstances it was 
necessary for men to be on their guard; and so when 
one man met another coming along the road, he was 
never certain whether the other would turn out a friend 
or an enemy. If both were in a kindly mood and 
wanted to show that there was no ill-feeling, each 
grasped the other by the right hand. As the right hand 
is the one with which the sword is drawn, it was a token 
that the one who allowed his right hand to be grasped 
did not intend to harm the other man, and that he placed 
himself at his mercy. Of course, as time went on and 
people were not so ready to kill one another, this cus¬ 
tom no longer had the same meaning; but as folks had 
got into the habit of shaking hands, they kept it up, and 
are doing it to this day; and we still insist that the right 
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hand shall be used, just as though we were afraid that 
our friend might think that we intended to draw a sword 
on him if we offered the left hand. 

HUMBLE PIE. 

When w'e say a person eats humble pie we mean 
that he is made to feel ashamed of himself by having to 
apologize for some wrong-doing, or to admit that he 
has made a mistake. Now, that is what we mean when 
we talk of 44 eating humble pie ”; but the question is, 
what is humble pie ? 

In the old feudal times of England, when one of the 
barons gave a hunting-feast, it was customary to have 
pies made of venison. Of course, the lord and his 
guests were served with the very best, but for those of 
lower rank, who ate at the foot of the table, the pies 
were made of the umbles , or poorer parts, of the deer, 
and were therefore called umble pies. 

As those who ate the humble pies were those who 
held humble positions in. the baron’s household, the 
humble pie after a while became confused with the hum¬ 
ble position, and in that way arose the idea that he who 
“ ate humble pie ” was some one who was humbled or 
humiliated. 

“HE ’S A BRICK.” 

When a boy does something that is particularly 
good or noble his comrades say, “ He’s a brick ! ” for 
to call a fellow “a brick” is as high a compliment as 
one boy can pay another. If we stop to think about it, 
though, it seems rather strange that a brick should be 
chosen as a standard for measuring the worth of a boy. 
There is surely nothing very wonderful or fine about a 
brick. But, like a great many other sayings that do 
not appear to have much sense, we shall find, by looking 
up the origin of this expression, that it started out.with 
a very sensible meaning. In order to get at its begin¬ 
ning, we have to go back into ancient history for a dis¬ 
tance of nine hundred years before Christ — all the way 
back to the time of Lycurgus, the great Spartan ruler. 
Plutarch tells us that Lycurgus had a great many wise 
and curious notions as to how people should live and 
how the affairs of the country should be managed. 
One of his ideas was that there was no necessity for 
building a wall about a town if the soldiers were prop¬ 
erly trained to protect the place. On one occasion an 
ambassador from a neighboring country came to see 
Lycurgus, and he asked how it was that he had no 
walls around the town. 41 But we have walls,” replied 
Lycurgus; 44 and if you will come with me I will show 
them to you.” Thereupon he took his guest out upon 
the plains where the army was drawn up in battle array, 
and, pointing to the ranks of soldiers, he said: 44 These 
are the walls of Sparta, and every man is a brick. ” So 
you see when the expression was first used it had a 
great deal more sense than it has now. 

DUNCE. 

Did you ever hear of a word that became so changed 
in its meaning that it finally meant just the opposite of 
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what it did at first ? Well, the word dunce is just such 
a word. It seems hard to believe that at one time it 
meant a person who was smart and learned, but that is 
exactly what it did about six hundred years ago. At 
that time there lived a very learned man named John 
Duns Scotus, generally known by the simple name of 
Duns. He was at the head of a set of philosophers 
known as 44 schoolmen,” who spent their time in think¬ 
ing and teaching great thought^. Those who believed 
what Duns taught were called Dunsmen or Duncemen , 
and were looked upon as very wise men. But after a 
while there came another set of philosophers and teach¬ 
ers who did not believe in what the schoolmen taught, 
and the majority of the people took sides with the new 
set of thinkers. The Duncemen made themselves very 
unpopular by opposing these folks, and it was not long 
before the term Duncemen or Dunce was applied to one 
opposed to true knowledge or who did not know much 
about it; and that is how the word dunce came to be 
reversed in meaning. 

the dollar mark. 

Perhaps some of you have sometimes wondered why 
we use this sign, $, to represent dollars. Well, a great 
many people have wondered the same thing, and there 
have been many theories to account for it, but the one 
which seems to me most likely is this: 

Before America became an independent country some 
of the colonies — particularly those in the South — used 
certain Spanish coins for money. Among these was 
one called a dollar, which was equal to eight reals, a 
real being a small silver coin, also Spanish. Because it 
was equal to eight reals, this dollar was generally known 
as 44 a piece of eight” Now', when the merchants and 
others who kept accounts wanted to put down in their 
books the different amounts of money received and paid 
out, they had to have some convenient way of.telling the 
difference between the dollars and the reals. So, when¬ 
ever they wanted to represent dollars, or pieces of eight, 
they made the figure 8 and drew two lines through it 
like this, $, so that it would not be mistaken for a fig¬ 
ure. The figures placed after this canceled 8 were then 
known to be dollars; and the reals were distinguished 
by placing a period in front of the figures, just as we 
divide dollars and cents nowadays. When America 
became independent, this same sign was used for the 
United States dollars. But, as time went on, people 
forgot that the dollar used to be “ a piece of eight,” and 
so they didn’t bother to draw a complete 8 when making 
the dollar-sign, and that is why it looks as it does to-day. 

Talking of dollar-marks reminds me that the letter Z, 
with a stroke drawn through it like this, £, is the sign 
used to represent pounds in English money. At first 
this may seem as strange as the dollar-mark, but it is 
easily understood w hen w r e know that the Latin word 
for pounds is libra, and we therefore see that it is simply 
the first letter of the Latin w ord that is used. It is also 
explained that a d is used to represent pence in English 
money, because the Latin for penny is denarius . 
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Editorial Note. 


A friendly correspondent, Mr. E. L. Hale, has writ¬ 
ten to the editor about the code of flag-signals published 
in Mr. Shelton's serial, “The Last Three Soldiers." 
The code will be found on page 121 of the number for 
December, 1896. Mr. Hale writes that the code in 
actual use by the United States Signal Corps is an 
exact reversal of that given by Mr. Shelton. 

He is right; but during the Civil War several dif¬ 
ferent codes were in use, and among them that given 
in the story. 

Our correspondent, however, says very justly that if 
boys are to learn any code, they should learn the code 
now in use, so that they may be ready to act as signal¬ 
men if necessary. Th^ suggestion is a good one; and 
the code of signals in actual use to-day is here printed 
with the thanks of St. Nicholas to Mr. Hale for call¬ 
ing attention to it: 


THE MYER CODE. 

U. S. Naval Cods for Visual and Telegraphic Signaung. 


Y. .111 

Z. 3922 


A... 22 

E... 12 

I .I 

M.1221 

2 

I2XI 

U. .112 

B. 2112 

F. 222X 

J. XI22 

N...11 

R. 

. 2X1 

V. 1222 

C.. 121 

G. 22XX 

K. 2x21 

O.. .21 

S. 

. 2X2 

W.II2X 

D..222 

H. .122 

L.. 221 

P.X2I2 

T. 

. . 2 

X. 2122 


NUMERALS. 


.XIXX 3 .XXX2 5 .1X22 7. 

.2222 I 4.2221 | 6.22IX | 8. 


a.after I h. 


. before | 


abbreviations. 

... have I t. 

.not u. 

.are ur. 


. .the 
.you 
. your 


.1232 9.X22I 

.2111 o.2X12 


.word 

.with 

.why 


x x 3 .numerals follow" or “numerals end.".. sig. 3 . .signature 


End of a word.3 

End of a sentence.33 

End of a message.333 

I understand.22. 22. 3 

Cease signaling.. .32. 22. 22. 333 


Repeat last word.121. 121.3 

Repeat last message 121.121.121.3 

Error......12. 12.3 

Movealittle to the right 2x1.211.3 
Move a little to the left 221. 221.3 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR USING THE CODE. 

The whole number opposite each letter or numeral 
stands for that letter or numeral. 


TO SIGNAL WITH FLAG OR TORCH. 

There are but one position and three motions. 

The first position is with the flag held vertically in 
front of the center of the body, butt of staff at height of 
waist, signalman facing squarely toward the station with 
which it is desired to communicate. 

The first motion, or “ one " or “ 1," is a motion of the 
flag to the right of the sender, and will embrace an arc 
of 90 0 , starting with the vertical and returning to it, and 
will be made in a plane exactly at right angles to the line 
connecting the two signal stations. 

The second motion, or “ two ’’ or “ 2," is a similar mo¬ 
tion to the left of the sender. 

To make the third motion, “ front," or “ three" or 
“ 3," the flag is waved to the ground directly in front of 
the sender, and instantly returned to the first position. 

Numbers which occur in the body of a message must 


be spelled out in full. Numerals may be used in signal¬ 
ing Detween stations having naval-signal books, using 
the code calls. 


TO SEND A MESSAGE. 

“ To call" a station, signal its initial or “ call letter " 
until “acknowledged." “To acknowledge,” signal “I 
understand," followed by its initial or “aul letter." 

Make a slight pause after each “letter," also after 
each “front" 


Galena, Illinois. 

Dear St. Nicholas : I am ten years old, and this is 
the second year I have taken you. My mother had the 
St. Nicholas when she was a little girl, and even now 
enjoys looking over my magazine almost as much as I do. 

I live in this old town, which has sent forth so many 
men who became famous in-history. Ever since the 
fine statue of General Grant was given to our city by Mr. 
H. H. Kohlsaat, we celebrate Grant's birthday every 
year. Many former Galenians from all over the country 
come here at that time. 

Among the noted orators that have delivered the ad¬ 
dress at the exercises are William McKinley and Chaun- 
cey Depew. Once Eugene Field was here, and gave 
some of his beautiful verses at the public reception. 

Your interested reader, 

Leo Titus Le Bron, Jr. 


Oak Park, III. 

Dear St. Nicholas : I live in Oak Park, a suburb 
of Chicago. I am twelve years old. I always look for¬ 
ward to your coming. I like the story of “ Master 
Skylark," and was so glad to find it was a continued 
story and I- also liked the story of “ The King's Castle 
in No Man’s Land." I think it teaches one to be 
satisfied with what he has. If Avaro luui not opened the 
hundredth door, I suppose he could have gotten out all 
right. 

We have a little Shetland pony. His name is “ Dick." 
We have two carts — one with a top, and one without 
We enjoy Dick very much. We expect to have a great 
deal of fun with him this winter 

I remain your devoted reader, 

Lambourne Smith. 


Menlo Park, Cal. 

Dear St. Nicholas : I thought that some of your 
readers might like to know something about this part 
of the world. I live on a hill about a mile and a half 
from the Stanford University. We have a fine view 
from our house. We can see the Lick Observatory on 
Mount Hamilton, San Francisco Bay, and the most of 
Santa Clara Valley. 

It is very pleasant here, never very hot and never 
very cold. We have roses and other flowers blooming 
in tne open air now in the middle of December. 

We went out camping last summer, and crossed the 
coast range of mountains, which are only three miles 
from where we live. The road wound around side hills 
and through cafions, with beautiful evergreen trees of 
mountain laurel, manzanita, madrofia,and redwood grow¬ 
ing close to and shading the road. 

The redwood trees grow very tall and straight, and so 
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close together sometimes that even a small boy cannot 
pass between them. 

The first night we camped at La Honda, a very pretty 
valley in the mountains with a small, pebbly stream run¬ 
ning through it. A little girl in the party ran into the 
water, shoes and all. The next day we went on through 
beautiful scenery to Pescadero, near Pebble Beach, on 
the Pacific Ocean. A great many people go to this 
beach to gather pebbles; some of them are very pretty, 
and a few valuable ones have been found. They are 
mostly agates, sometimes opals arid carnelians and clear 
quartz ; one clear stone was found with a drop of fresh 
water inside of it. 

The beach is about two hundred yards long, and a 
fresh lot of pebbles are brought up from the ocean by 
every spring tide. After getting all the pebbles we 
wanted we started for home, going along the Pacific 
Ocean until we got to Spanishtown,on Half Moon Bay; 
then we turned east and crossed the mountains to San 
Mateo, and from there home. 

Camping is lots of fun, but we were all glad to get 
home. 

We had a little black-and-tan terrier dog along, named 
44 Dandy,” that was very watchful at night, but he would 
not ride in the carriage or wagon. When we got home 
he was so tired that he could hardly walk. 

Your constant reader, Edward C. Harkins. 

Bordentown, N. J. 

Dear St. Nicholas : In looking over the volume of 
St. Nicholas for 1889 the other evening, I noticed the 
portrait of the Japanese Crown Prince, and told my 
room-mate of his adventure with the American boy who 
would not remove his Tam o* Shanter. Imagine my 
surprise, on turning the page, to read in print the very 
tale I had just related. The name of the little American 
was Baily Strange; that of his “golden-haired little 
sister ’* was Nora. 

Ever since my mother told me of the episode, on the 
following evening. I have had a sort of indefinite long¬ 
ing for that “ pink and white ” ice-cream which I might 
have eaten in company of a Prince Imperial, had I not 
left Baily Just before the incident occurred to go home 
to bed. Yours very truly, Willard D. Straight. 


Loretto Convent, Randwick, Sydney. 

Dear St. Nicholas : You see by my address that I 
am at school at Loretto Convent, Randwick. I have 
only seen one Australian letter in your magazine. 

Have you ever seen any Australian flowers ? Our 
grandest is, of course, the waratah; it is of a bright red 
color, but it has no perfume. Another flower is called 
the flannel flower: it has leaves just like flannel, and a 
center like plush. It is of a greenish white color. 

I live in the Blue Mountains, which are very beautiful. 
On the ascent on the east is a tunnel, and on the west a 
zigzag. At the top of it you have a very fine view. 
You can see the train lines down below you, and at the 
bottom of it a little station with a great many tree-ferns 
round it. The mountain I live on is Mount Wilson. It 
is one of the highest points of the range. The tree-ferns 
grow from five to twenty feet in height, and are very beau¬ 
tiful. Mount Wilson is ascended by a beautiful avenue 
of acacia, lime, wattle, plane, eucalyptus, and walnut trees. 

Our harbor is another very beautiful sight. It is the 
grandest in the whole world. It would take too long for 
me to describe it, or else I would. 

I am your little reader, Esmey Mann. 


Des Moines, Iowa. 

Dear St. Nicholas: I saw two letters from Iowa in 
your December number, and thought it might interest 
some of your readers to hear about its Capitol. 
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It is quite a large building and has five domes. The 
central and largest dome is covered with real gold, and 
shines so that it can be seen for many miles in any 
direction. 

The interior of the Capitol is very beautiful. In the 
center is an open space or court, and when one who is 
standing there looks up, he will see, at some distance 
above him, a piece of blue sky flecked with white clouds. 
This is, of course, only painted, but any one who did not 
know that would think it was the real sky. 

The grounds of the Capitol cover about two blocks, 
and are always kept in good order. 

Across the street from the Capitol is the Soldiers* 
Monument. This is a tall white column with a life-sized 
statue on the top. Around the base of the column are 
four statues of famous soldiers on horseback. 

Your devoted reader, “Violet.** 


Winchester, Va. 

Dear St. Nicholas: I have taken you for nearly 
eight years, and I like you very much. I have never 
seen a letter from this place. Our town has a popula¬ 
tion of about 7000. One of the most interesting places 
in our town is the old headquarters of George Washing¬ 
ton. The battlefields lie in every direction from the 
town; and my father has a collection of war relics. 

I love all the stories you print, and do sincerely hope 
you will last forever. Hoping you will print this letter, 

I remain your reader, J. S. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Dear St. Nicholas: This is my first letter to your 
good magazine. Papa gave it to me for a Christmas pre¬ 
sent, and I like itvery much. I live near the great Lookout 
Mountain, where the Battle above the Clouds was fought. 
I spent the summer there. I am also near Chicka- 
mauga Park, where there was another battle fought. 
Our house is right in the mountains; there are around 
us Waldens Ridge, Lookout Mountain, and Missionary 
Ridge. From all of these there are beautiful views. 
My home is in Chattanooga, in the State of Tennessee. 
Good-by from your loving reader, 

Annie Keith Frazier. 


Pacific Grove, Cal. 

Dear St. Nicholas: This is a beautiful little sum¬ 
mer resort nestled among the pines on Monterey Bay. 

There is a magnificent drive extending seventeen 
miles around the peninsula. The scenery along the 
beaches and in the woods is delightful. 

The quaint old Spanish town of Monterey, with its 
old Mission founded by Junipero Serra in 1770, is only 
two miles distant. The old adobe buildings — many in 
ruins — with the tiled roofs, look very odd. 

I love to go in bathing either in the surf or in the Del 
Monte Baths. I have learned to swim well. We live 
up on a hill from which there is a beautiful view of the 
bay. We can see all the steamers come in. On a very 
clear day we can see the houses on the opposite shore, 
twenty-five miles distant. I have been all over the war¬ 
ships “ Monterey,” “ Monadnock,” “ Oregon,’* and 
“Philadelphia.” The big steamship “St Paul” was 
wrecked on the rocks just below the lighthouse, a mile 
or two from here, last summer. 

I remain your most devoted admirer, 

George R. L. H. 


Wandsworth Common, London, England. 
Dear St. Nicholas: We had a sale of work last 
Friday, and it was so nice that I thought you would 
like to hear about it. There were about a dozen chil- 
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dren in it; and after we had worked about three weeks, 
and made a great many things, like glove-cases, work- 
bags, pin-cushions, and sachets, we sent out invitations 
to all of our friends. -Then when the day came a very nice 
lady we know opened it; and my little brother George gave 
her a lovely bunch of yellow chrysanthemums, and then 
made a bow and came away. Then everybody went 
into the conservatory, which looked very pretty, as we 
had put a piece of string right across, and hung all the 
hanging things on it. Then we were as busy as we 
could be for an hour, for everybody wanted to see an 
art-gallery which we had with twenty-one funny things, 
like “ Sweet Seventeen ” (seventeen lumps of sugar), 
and “Commentators on Shakspere” (two potatoes on a 
volume of Shakspere). And in the evening when we 
added up the money, we found we had sold everything, 
and made £& 12s. 8d. Don’t you think it was good ? 
And when w*e sent it to the ladies who keep the “ Creche,”’ 
for which we had been working, they were so pleased, 
and wrote us two such nice letters. 

I do like you so much; but, though I have taken you 
for four years, I have never written before. 

From your loving little friend and admirer, 

Isabel Warner. 

New Bedford, Mass. 

Dear St. Nicholas: I have made some anagrams for 
St. Nicholas, which I don’t think are very good; but I 
thought that they might do for poor ones. I am seven 
years old, and I made these up when I was six. 

Your, reader, Richard L. Knowles. 


I. 

O SLING MUD. 

I. 

MOULDINGS. 

2. 

CANT SIDE. 

2. 

DISTANCE. 

3 - 

INK PAN. 

3 - 

NAPKIN. 

4 - 

US RAG. 

4 - 

SUGAR. 


Bellerive, Switzerland. 

Dear St. Nicholas : This is the first time I have 
written you. I have taken you for two years, and like 
you very much. 

I am at the Institution Sillig, learning French. This 
is my second year here, and now I know French fluently. 
My parents are here now. I am twelve years old. We 
work all day and go to bed at nine o'clock ; we wake up 
at half-past seven in winter and half-past six in summer, 
which I find rather early. I am now learning to fence, 
and like it very much. Every Saturday we have a long 
walk in the mountains, here called a course; and once a 
year we have a course of three days. Last year we went 
to the German Pass and this year to the St. Bernard Pass. 
We started from here at three o’clock one Thursday, 
for the Great St. Bernard. Everybody was dressed for 
winter, as it is very cold there. We went in the train 
to Vernayaz; then we walked to the Gorges de Trient, 
which were beautiful. Then we went to Martigny and 
stopped at the Hotel du Mont Blanc (we were twenty- 
five boys). In the morning at five o’clock we went in 
carriages to Orsifcres, a ride of three hours, and it was 
very cold. From Orsi&res we walked to Lydes — a walk 
of an hour. From Lydes we walked to Bourg St. Pierre, 
a walk of two and a half hours. There we ate in a res¬ 
taurant where Napoleon I. ate when going over the Great 
St. Bernard Pass. Then we walked to the Cantine de 
Pro, a little house, the last before the Pass that gives re¬ 
freshments. From there it took us two hours to get up, 
taking short cuts. The mule with the wagon that car¬ 
ried our baggage took much more time. We arrived 
there at half-past seven, and went into the dining-room, 
where a fire was built. At half-past eight we went to 
bed, after partaking of a frugal dinner. M. Edwin woke 
us up at six o’clock, instead of five, because the monks 
forgot to wake him. M. Edwin is the principal. All 


night bells rang. After breakfast, which consisted of 
some honey and bread and coffee, we went to see the 
dogs. Some of them were beauties. For sleeping there 
you do not pay the monks, but it is the custom to put 
the money in the alms-box in the chapel which is in the 
Hospital. We then went to say gooa-by to the monks. 
Only two present themselves ; the others pray. 

We went back the same road and arrived at school at 
seven o’clock. I then went and told my parents that 
I had arrived and told them all about the trip; of 
course they were delighted to hear about it. Last Satur¬ 
day we went to Les Avants by the. Col de Sansloup. 
Everything was covered with snow. Last year we played 
football, but this year we do not, on account of the rain. 
I have not much more to say now, and I cannot, as the 
school-bell is ringing. Good-by, dear St. Nicholas. 

I am your interested reader, Ch. W. Ehrlich. 

We take pleasure in printing this little essay by a 
young friend and correspondent whose sympathy has 
been roused for horses that suffer from the use of the 
check-rein: 

the check. 

I wonder how many of the readers of the St. Nich¬ 
olas have ponies, or mothers and fathers who have 
horses. I most sincerely hope that their horses and 
ponies are free from that act of tyranny which compels 
them to wear the check-rein. It may not look to be 
harmful, but it is. It hurts their windpipes and spoils 
their breathing, besides causing the horse excessive dis¬ 
comfort, and all for what reason? For fashion! Oh, 
is it not enough to take almost all a horse’s freedom 
from him without making him submit to such treatment 
only to suit foolish persons* ridiculous ideas as to style 
and the way to make horses look stylish ? 

Some people may say, “ Oh, but horses look so well 
with their heads up.” I like to see horses hold their 
heads up as well as anybody, but it is no great thing to 
have them held up. 

And I think this argument which I take from Anna 
Sewell’s fine book, “ Black Beauty,” would not be bad to 
make to an army officer. Any captain likes to have his 
men hold their heads up. But how much credit would 
be given him if their heads were tied to back-boards 
so they could not take them down ? It is just so with 
horses. I should think one would take more credit 
to one’s self if one’s horses held their heads up than 
they would if they were held up. And, suppose a horse 
should loose his footing; he would be far more able to 
regain it if his head was free than if he were obliged to 
keep it up. Margaret Hitchcock. 

We thank the young friends whose names follow for 
pleasant letters received: Hetty Barclay, Alice B. Paret, 
** Dewdrop,” Emilie Kate Ruoff, Louise Keeler Cow¬ 
drey, W. T. Pickering, Helen Criswell, Madeline D. 

Hickman, D. H. Cheairs, Mentor E-, J. H. F. and 

A. L. P., Chloe Wimberly Lansdale, Alice E. Goodwin, 
Ruth Metcalf, Julia W. McCormick, Helen Stutzer, Su¬ 
san S. Strong, Katherine Danforth, Frederika Denning, 
Theresa Geraldine White, Eugene T. Walter, Dorothy 
M., Leonora H. C., Donald E. Matheson, Amanda Brid¬ 
get Gilbred, George Slate Simmons, M. L. Hurlbutt, Ida 
Hatry, Alice Chamberlain, C. S. D. W., Emma Stuver, 
Louise H. Curtis, B. C. Young, Isabel W., Harold C. 
Cox, Enid Dora Bassett, Elton Rockwell Norris, Willis 
T. Hanson, Tr., Mamie Arbuckle, Mary E. Conant. 
Belle Quin, Helen Vera Paine, S. E. Knight, Sarah J. 
Hall, Arthur T. Neely, Marion Hughes, David E. Moe- 
ser, Beulah King, Bertha Penney, Florence Dolbeer, 
Lillian J. Callahan, Helen Novotny, Helen W., Helen 
M. Smith, L. W. O. 
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THE RIDDLE-BOX. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE MARCH NUMBER. 

Double Diagonals. Rob Roy. x. Ray. 2. Woo. 3. Rib. Oblique Rectangle, x. P. 2. Mop. 3. Power. 4,, Peter. 
Central Acrostic. Napoleon, x. Tonic. 2. Giant. 3. Ap- 5 - Redan. 6. Rales. ^ Nepo*. 8. Sound. 9. Sneer. xo.De. 
ply. 4. Cooly. 5. Gelid. 6. Glean. 7. Goose. 8. Caijdy. «• «ebel. x 3 . Sepia. x 4 . Lid. x 5 . A. 

Word-square, x. Loaf. 2. Ogre. 3. Area. 4. Feat Riddle. Pl-ague. 

Novel Acrostic. First row, Denmark; third row, Germany. Illustrated Diagonal. Morris, x. Monkey. 2. Tomato. 

Cross-words: x. Dagon. 2. Elect. 3. North. 4. Mumps. 5. 3 - Mortar. 4. Walrus. 5. Violin. 6. Abacus. 

Adapt. 6. Rends. 7. Kayak. Hidden Names, x. Washington. 2. Adams. 3. Jefferson. 4. 

Some “Intentions.” x. Disappointment 2. Ornament 3. Madison. 5. Monroe. A John Quincy Adams. 7. Jackson. 8. 
Experiment. 4. Attachment. 5. Concealment 6. Treatment 7. Van Buna. 9. William H. Hamson. 10. Tyler, xx. Polk. xa. 
Tenement 8. Apartment 9. Entanglement. 10. Enchantment Taylor. x 3 . FiUmore. 14. Pierce. 15. Buchanan 16. Lincoln, 
xx. Entertainment 12. Endowment 13. Monument 14. Tor- x 7 - J<? hns ? n * Grant. 19. Hayes. 20. Garfield, ax. Arthur, 
ment. 15. Announcement xfi. Merriment 17 . Tournament 18. aa * Cleveland. 23. Ben Harmon. 

Presentiment 19. Sediment 20. Liniment 21. Judgment 22. Numerical Enigma. 4 ‘ The greatest of faults, I should say, is to 

Acknowledgment be conscious of none.”- Charade. Cottage. 

To our Puzzlers : Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the 15th of each month, and should 
be addressed to St. Nicholas “ Riddle-box,” care of The Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 

Answers to all the Puzzles in the January Number were received, before January 15th, from M. McG.— ‘‘Jersey Quartette ” 
— Belle Miller Waddell— ‘‘The Buffalo Quartette” — ‘‘Two Little Brothers”—Grace Edith Thidlon— Helen C. McCleary — Sigour¬ 
ney Fay Nininger. 

Answers to Puzzles in the January Number were received, before January 15th, from No Name. N. Y., 4 —Gladys Carpen¬ 
ter, 1 — Avis Carlton, 2 — May L. Hall, 1 — Arthur and Posie, 1 — Lucille Byron Lee, 3 — Enid Bassett, 6 — Bessie Thayer, x — Ednah W. 
Knox, x — Alice M. Reilly, x — “ The Trio," 7— Florence and Edna, x — Paul Reese, 8 — Truda 'G. Vroom, 5— “ Chiddingstone, " o — 
Marguerite Sturdy, 7 — Mary Morgan, 3 — Daniel Hardin and Co., *— Clara F. Perkins, a — 9 . Dowling, 4 — Edith Baxter, x — Geo. 
M. Seymour, Jr., 8 — E. Everett and Fannie J., 6—“The Kittiwake, 9 — Allil and Adi, 9 — Joe and 1,9— Achille Poirier, 3 — Rosalie 
A. Sampson, x — “ Merry and Co.,” 3 — W. Floyd Crosby, *— Josephine Lehman, 2. 


WORD-SQUARE. 


I. I. Ceremonies. 2. Sluggish. 3. < 
rion. 4. To eat into. 5. To scatter. 

LAURA M. ZINSER. 


ILLUSTRATED FINAL ACROSTIC. 

When the five objects,in the accompany¬ 
ing illustration have been rightly guessed, 
and the names placed one below another in 
the order given, the last letters will spell 
the name of a very distinguished poet 

CONNECTED SQUARES. 


General 


leather fastenings. My 04-20-54-103-83-89-107 is a 
compositor. Mv 46-29-85-24-42-60-35-^7-65 is any 
quatic animal whose external covering consists of a shelf 




ly 90-72-7-22-64-30-92 is the result of a burn. My 
• 53-15-82-18-102-37-13-1 is direct. My 5- 

J 34-48-98 is a state acfmitted to the Union 
in 1896. My 19-62-39-69 is a State ad¬ 
mitted in 1846. My 11-52-32-16-96 is a 
State admitted in 1%©. My 63-50-78-58- 
74 is a State admitted in 1820. My 47-10- 
3-56-43-109 is a State admitted m 1859. 
My 76-26-100-105-40-23-84-88-67-80-28- 
70-45 was one of the thirteen original States. 

“CORNELIA BLIMBER.” 


TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 


I. Upper Square: i. Part of a wind- 
mill. 2. A measure. 3. Part of the eye. 

4. For fear of. 

II. Middle Square: i. An island. 2. 

To tarry. 3. Tardy. 4. Observed closely. ^ 

III. Lower Square: i. To lacerate. 

2. The extreme verge. 3. Long periods ':£> 

of time. 4. A musical character. 

h. w. e. 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of one hundred and ten 
letters; and form a four-line verse from a 
poem by Longfellow. cSjTl 

My £-41-73 is cunning. My 55-25-14 1 

is a snare. My 86-66-6 is a masculine nick- 
name. My 30-17-99-59 is to require. My 
9-95-71-31 is fostered. My 44-2-101 is for 
what reason. My 79-21-75-87 is an eleva¬ 
tion. My 110-49-91-51 is abroad smile. My 106-27- 
108-12 is a conceited fellow. My 93-33-81-104 is a 
very fashionable carriage. My 4-6S-6 1-57-97-38 are 



4### 15**## 
5##**fi#**# 


From I to 12, merit; 2 to 13, one of the 
United States; 3 to 14, retinue; 4 to 15, a 
famous Greek poet; 5 to 16, throughout all 
--p ftime; 6 to 17, a violation of law; 7 to 18, 
retaxns i 8 10 ! 9» a place mentioned in the 
^ "jkT twentieth verse of the thirteenth chapter of 
Exodus; 9 to 20, proportion; 10 to 21, to 
ornament; 11 to 22, to relinquish. 

From 12 to 23, the hero of a play by 
Shakspere; 13 to 24, to increase the pos- 
f l-Ir L sessions of; 14 to 25, to cuddle; 15 to 26, 
jPrjrfTjSr to keep in possession ; 16 to 27. the Euro- 
fejpjpean green woodpecker; 17 to 28, to shun; 

18 to 29, pertaining to scenery; 19 to 30, a 
Spanish sheep noted for the fineness of its 
wool; 20 to 31, a county in Kentucky; 21 to 
32, inborn; 22 to 33, herds. 

From I to 11, the name of a very famous author; from 
12 to 22 and from 23 to 33, each name a book written 
by him. “A. c. rostic.” 
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THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

My primals and finals name twin brothers of mytho- 
logy. 

Cross-words (of equal length): i. The science of 
medicine. 2. A dty of Russia bombarded by the Eng¬ 
lish and French in 1854. 3. Exerts one’s strength with 
painful effort 4. Last. 5. In the month immediately 
preceding the present. 6. An instrument for scraping 
bones. M. R. white. 

ILLUSTRATED ZIGZAG. 



All the words pictured contain the same number of 
letters; when rightly guessed and placed one below the 
other, in the order numbered, the zigzag (from the upper 
left-hand letter to the lower left-hand letter) will spell 
the surname of a celebrated author. 

CHARADE. 

To her husband she said, just to be in the style, 

“ For my first ', now to Europe let’s go for a while! ” 
And my second they acted, when there, o’er and o’er, 
Pretending they often had been there before. 
Returning, she said, “ Call me Katharine, now, 

’T is more dignified far than my third, you ’ll allow.” 
For my whole , you can choose any object you please, 
But take three of one kind, and you ’ll guess it with 
ease. francf.s amory. 

DOUBLE DIAMONDS. 

I. Across: i. In connection. 2. A national hero. 
3. A Roman. 4. A cupboard intended to contain arti¬ 
cles of value. 5. Stunned. 6. Conducted. 7. In con¬ 
nection. 

Downward: i. In connection. 2. A boy. 3. A 


conspiracy. 4. A townsman. 5. Fed. 6. A mascu¬ 
line nickname. 7. In connection. 

II. Across : 1. In jumbles. 2. A small animal. 3. 
Walking sticks. 4. Wading birds. 5. Unimportant. 
6. Three-fourths of a pulpit 7. In jumbles. 

Downward: i. In jumbles. 2. A cover. 3. Hur¬ 
ried. 4. A marine animal hunted for its oil and flesh. 
5. Portable shelters. 6. To declare. 7. In jumbles. 

III. Across: i. In trembled. 2. Guided. 3. Raged. 
4. Regarded with reverence or profound respect. 5. A 
county in Ireland. 6. A Spanish tide. 7. In trembled. 

Downward : 1. In trembled. 2. A color. 3. A 
basin'. 4. A young hare. . 5. A county in Ireland. 6. 
An African dignitary. 7. In trembled. 

M. E. FLOYD. 

POETICAL ENIGMA. 

Fill each blank with the name of a poet. 

** No,” said the-, “ the meat’s not done. 

It’s only- in the pan; 

Oh, now’ it-, and I must run; 

No-at present! ” off she ran. 

It ’s only talk, and that is cheap. 

What are - when people scold ? 

-a-day! No- to keep 

Her head from freezing in this cold! 

E. R. B. 

GEOGRAPHICAL FINAL ACROSTIC. 

The names described are not all of the same length. 
When rightly guessed, the last letters will spell the name 
of a famous river of Europe. 

Cross-words : 1. A city of France. 2. A river of 
Germany. 3. A city of India. 4. One of the United 
States. 5. A country of Europe. 

“HERR YCI REVIR.” 

CONNECTED SQUARES. 


* # # # * 


I. Upper Left-hand Square: i. A fabric used for 
garments. 2. A morning reception. 3. Places for bak¬ 
ing. 4. Portable lodges. 5. A grand duchy and state 
of the German Empire. 

II. Upper Right-hand Square: 1. A coin men¬ 
tioned in the “ Merchant of Venice.” 2. A Russian 
edict. 2. A hut. 4. Apart. 5 Dogma. 

III. Central Square: i. Striking effect. 2. To 
reprove. 3. A washable fabric. 4. One fully skilled 
in anything. 5. Soldiers’ habitations. 

IV. Lower Left-hand Square: i. To entertain 
with food and drink. 2. A Western cattle-farm. 3. 
Weariness. 4. Penetrating. 5. A pilferer. 

V. Lower Right-hand Square : 1. A tendon. 2. 
Brainless. 3. Pertaining to the nose. 4. To decree 
by law. 5. Strips of leather around a shoe. F. w. F. 
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